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a region of inland drainage with a general elevation of 5,000 feet,
and with many short ranges running across it from north to south.
The general characteristics of this region are preserved in the country
to the south of the Colorado Plateau, though there the drainage is
to the sea, and in the Mexican Plateau, where many of the basins
are again closed. To "the west of the Cascades and the Sierra Nevada
lies a series of coastal ranges, with the Puget Sound valley and the
California valley intervening.
Mexico is the southern continuation of the Cordilieran system.
Two great ranges, the Sierra Madre Oriental and the Sierra Madre
Occidental, whose precise relationship with the Rocky Mountain
system has not yet been definitely determined, border the country
on the east and west respectively, while the intervening region is
a plateau which rises from a height of about 4,000 feet on the
United States boundary to over 8,000 feet in the south. This
plateau has been built up in part by the debris from the surrounding
mountains, and in part by discharges from the volcanoes which
form so prominent a feature in the topography of the country.
CLIMATE.    A comparison and study of the position of the iso-
thermal lines for January and July throw a considerable amount
of light upon the general conditions which determine the tempera-
ture of North America.    In January the isotherms, outside of the
tropics, trend from north-west to south-east with a curve to the
south; in July, over a great part of the continent, they run in a some-
what similar direction, but in the west they bend towards the north
and are crowded together along the Pacific coast, to which they run
almost parallel for considerable distances, and which they leave in
lower latitudes than those in which they enter along the Atlantic.
In the winter months the land is much colder than the sea, and there
is a decrease in temperature along the parallels of latitude with an
increase in distance from the coast.   The isobaric charts show an
area of high pressure over the western part of North America during
the winter months, but at this season most of the continent lies
within the westerly wind belt, the chief characteristic of which is
the continuous succession of eastward-moving cyclones and anti-
(fyclones.   Thus, while the prevailing winds over much of the area
to the east of the Rocky Mountains are from the west and north-
west, these winds are not permanent, and the influence of the
Atlantic and the Gulf is felt when onshore winds result from the